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THE BROWN PELICAN,—A GOOD CITIZEN. 
BY ALFRED M. BAILEY, LOUISIANA STATE MUSEUM. 


Fishermen along the gulf coast, especially of Florida and 
Texas, have been complaining that the Brown Pelican is a 
destroyer of food fish, and these men have been flooding the 
offices of the Food Administration with letters asking that 
the pelican be exterminated. 

The head of the Department of Conservation of Louisiana, 
Mr. M. L. Alexander, having received notice of these com- 
plaints, sent out an investigating committee to collect speci- 
mens along the gulf coast, and gather all the data possible 
concerning the different fish-eating birds. The Department, 
together with the State Museum, has long been compiling 
notes on the value of different birds aside from the esthetic, 
and although we were convinced that the pelican was not 
guilty as charged, our data was not sufficient to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The party, under the leadership of the State Ornithologist, 
Mr. Stanley Clisby Arthur, Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson of the 
Audubon Society, and the writer as the representative of the 
State Museum, left New Orleans the 6th of June on the 
Department yacht, “Alexandria.” It was our intention to 
start off the Mississippi coast, and work westward, touching 
all places where pelicans were known to congregate in any 
numbers, and compile our data as circumstances warranted. 
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The Chandeleur chain was first visited, and several days were 
spent on the different little islets and sandspits making up the 
group. Here sea birds were nesting by the thousands, a ver- 
itable snowfield of swirling birds continually circling over 
head, and the ground was covered with eggs. A couple 
thousand pelicans were nesting on Errol and Grand Cochere, 
but there were no young as yet. 

After a short run to Breton, Battledore and Hog islands, 
and a day studying the nesting skimmers, the “Alexandria” 
was headed for the “Mud-lumps” of the Mississippi river. 
These Mud-lumps themselves are interesting, for they are 
formed by a great pressure below thrusting up the earth’s 
crust until small islands result. These lumps show the evi- 
dence of the great forces beneath, by the faulting so charac- 
teristic of rocky ledges. But if the shifting of great masses 
of earth is not sufficient to attract the naturalist, the enor- 
mous wealth of bird life congregated on such a small area 
would surely appeal to him. For there, where the Mississippi 
empties her muddy waters into the gulf, the largest colony 
of Brown Pelicans in North America have chosen their homes, 
and the fourteen little islets are literally covered with birds, 
at least fifty thousand, according to our estimate. The cries 
of the young birds were plainly audible from the “Alexan- 
dria,” over five hundred yards off the islands, and the con- 
tinual going and coming of the long strings of adult birds, 
almost always flying so close to the water that it seemed they 
must wet the tips of the primaries at every stroke, told plainly 
the great quantities of fish needed to feed such great numbers. 

What better place than this, the largest breeding colony of 
Brown Pelicans in the country, to study the fearful ravages 
being made upon our dwindling food supply? Surely, if the 
food fishes are being destroyed as rapidly as the fishermen 
would have us believe, some evidence of it would be seen on 
these islands, where the young must be fed almost hourly. But 
try as we might, and we really wanted to find a few game 
fish that our data would not resemble a “ stacked deck,” we 
were not able to find a single fish that man would eat. The 
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entire diet of the pelican seems to be of menhaden, a small 
bony sardine, that is used as fertilizer in the east. If the fish 
is of no more use to man than that, we surely could not be- 
grudge this fine bird the few that he needs to satisfy his 
daily wants. 

We took the youngsters and made them disgorge into our 
buckets, and we collected sundry specimens that were depos- 
ited on our shores as we trod among the fuzzy little fellows, 
but our data was always the same, just menhaden. And al- 
though we traveled clear to the Texas coast, stopping at all 
likely places, the answer was always the same. We preserved 
the stomachs of the birds in formaldehyde, and sent them on 
to Washington, while the skins were saved for the large Hab- 
itat Group being prepared for the State Museum. 

The pelican is an easy-going, unsuspicious sort of fellow, 
and they paid no attention to my little blind, but came circling 
in and alighted before I had scarcely concealed myself. They 
are rough with the babies, and cuff and peck them unmerci- 
fully until the youngster finally succeeds in crawling under 
the crouching parent, and is so protected from the hot sun. I 
marvelled at the way the young feed, downy fellows almost 
as big as an old one, and actually weighing more, beg their 
food the minute the mother bird appears. They beg with a 
great fluttering of wings, and run their bills down the older 
bird’s throat, until it seems they are trying to crawl inside. 
And all the time they carry on with little complaining notes, 
and hunch forward, in exactly the same way a calf does when 
he gets too eager for his dinner. They are quarrelsome too, 
and a couple of them started a tussling match, and rolled into 
Mr. Arthur’s blind, and indeed, that was the difficulty in 
taking motion pictures, the birds came in too close. One fel- 
low tried to let the tent rope down, and another, attracted 
probably by the reflection of the lens, stuck his head into 
the blind to see what it was all about. 

The nests of the pelicans vary a great deal on the different 
islands. On Errol we found the nests built rather high, and a few 
of them in bushes as much as four feet off the ground, bulky, 
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substantial nests, while on the Mud-lumps, a few coarse sticks 
clumsily piled together sufficed. It is interesting to note the 
great range of time for nesting among the different colonies. 
On the Chandeleur chain we found fresh eggs only, while on 
the Mud-lumps, scarcely a hundred miles away, we found 
young six weeks old,—and not even an egg from there on to 
Texas, although the birds had started building on Timbalier. 
The first nesting birds on the Lumps chose the islands farth- 
est out, and as these grew too densely populated, the islands 
nearer in were occupied until the innermost one had its 
pelican colony,— fresh eggs and very small young, while 
the birds on the outermost were already large enough to 
leave. The lighthouse keeper told us the outer islands would 
again be populated, that the birds nested continually from the 
middle of April until August, which raises the interesting 
question of whether the pelican raises more than one set of 
young a year. We took specimens in winter plumage, or 
rather the brown immature plumage which showed all signs 


of breeding, and other birds taken in the highest of plumage 
were evidently not breeding at all. We enjoyed our little 
survey, and although we desired more time among them, we 
came away happy with the knowledge that the pelican is 
safe, “not guilty” of being a food slacker. 


NOTES ON THE FEBRUARY BIRDLIFE OF SOUTH- 
ERN MISSISSIPPI AND LOUISIANA. 


CHRESWELL J. HUNT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


I arrived in New Orleans about noon of January 28, 1918. 
That afternoon, just across the Mississippi River, in Algiers, 
I heard my first wild Mockingbird sing. It was a warm after- 
noon and Meadowlarks were also singing and a number of 
Grackles flew over. It surely did seem good after the snow- 
drifts that I had navigated in Chicago the previous morning. 
The following three days were spent about the city of New 


*Read before the Chicago Ornithological Society April 9th, 
1918. 
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Orleans. Louisiana claims the great Audubon as a native 
and one hears his name everywhere about the city of New 
Orleans. Except for the Herring Gulls seen about the river 
no birds were. noted, but I visited the Louisiana State Mu- 
seum and met Mr. Alfred M. Bailey, the ornithologist there, 
who showed me many interesting things. I also met Mr. S. 
C. Arthur, Louisiana State Ornithologist, who presented me 
with a copy of his recent list of “The Birds of Louisiana.” 
To these two gentlemen I wish to express my thanks for 
many courtesies extended. 

On February 1st I left New Orleans for Biloxi, Mississ- 
ippi. As you travel east from New Orleans on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. you traverse one continuous stretch 
of marsh and salt meadows. From the train windows I 
noted numbers of Herring Gulls; a few ducks; any number 
ci Grebes, mos‘iy in bunches of from three to six, some of 
them were quite shy, while others did not seem to mind the 
train in the least; occasional flocks of Blackbirds; one Great 
Blue Heron, and several small Herons that I was unable to 
identify. After crossing Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, we 
strike the first high ground east of New Orleans. Here we 
come upon patches of pines and cultivated fields, pecan or- 
chards and grand old Live Oaks with their festoons of grey 
moss. 

The following three weeks, February 1st to February 20th, 
were spent at Biloxi, Mississippi, from which point I ex- 
plored most of the extreme southern end of Harrison 
County. The town of Biloxi is situated upon Mississippi 
Sound. It is built upon a point of land and is almost sur- 
rounded by salt water. The principal industry of the place 
at this season of the year is oyster canning and the water 
front is rich in piles of oyster shells and there are fine shell 
roads running back into the country. Mississippi Sound is 
quite shallow here and the little oyster schooners have to 
make many turns coming into the harbor. Deer Island lies 
about a mile off shore. This island is a long narrow strip of 
land with a small pine grove in the center and much sandy 
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beach, where Brown Pelicans, Black Skimmers and Gulls 
love to congregate. Ship and Cat Islands, which separate the 
Sound from the Gulf of Mexico proper, lie some fifteen 
miles off shore and are of considerable size. 

Birdlife was fairly plentiful about Biloxi, though not very 
rich in species. I believe the Killdeer and the Myrtle War- 
bler were the most common birds seen. The Myrtle War- 
blers—the natives seemed to know them by the name “ Snow- 
birds ’—were found almost everywhere, but were seen most 
along the water front flitting here and there among the oys- 
ter shells. At first I was surprised to see them in such places, 
but I soon discovered that these shells harbored any number 
of small flies, which no doubt explained the Warblers pres- 
ence among them. The “ Dee-dee” of the Killdeer was an 
ever-present sound. Great numbers of large Gulls—Herring 
or Ring-billed—were always to be seen about the Sound and 
Back Bay. Mockingbirds were common about the gardens 
and lawns and were frequently heard singing. Blue Jays 
were common. Red-headed and Downy Woodpeckers were 
plentiful and a few Flickers were seen, but I was surprised 
not to find the Red-bellied Woodpecker at Biloxi. A great 
number of Fish Crows were seen. I believe all the crows 
seen were of this species. Cardinals, Carolina Wrens and 
Tufted Titmice were plentiful and in song at almost all 
times. Chewinks and Brown Thrashers were common and 
both singing. One House Wren and one Water-thrush were 
seen. Carolina Chickadees and Pine Warblers were common 
in the pine woods. One Catbird was noted and numbers of 
Hermit Thrushes. A few Goldfinches were seen—a single 
bird each time. Bluebirds were fairly common, and back in the 
pine woods were found a few small flocks of Robins, which 
were decidedly shy. Flocks of Red-wings and Grackles were 
frequently seen. A few Meadowlarks and Kingfishers; both 
the Black Vulture and the Turkey Vulture; one Marsh 
Hawk and one Sparrow Hawk; a number of small Fly- 
catchers, all of which I took to be Phoebes; a few Logger- 
head Shrikes—known locally as “ Bull-head Mockingbird ” ; 
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and several Palm Warblers were seen. A few Bob-whites 
were said to be about, and one day I came upon some boys 
who had just shot one of them. White-throated Sparrows 
and a few Vesper Sparrows were seen, the White-throats 
were fairly common, but no other species of our native spar- 
rows was noted. It appears that the bulk of the Song Spar- 
rows, etc., must spend the winter somewhere north of this 
point. Quite a number of Loons and Red-breasted Mergan- 
sers were seen and also a few Cormorants. 

February 5th was spent at Ocean Springs, Mississippi, just 
across the Bay in Jackson County. It was a fine warm day 
and birds were singing everywhere. It reminded one of mid- 
April back in Chicago. Noisy flocks of Grackles and Red- 
wings, Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers and Flickers calling, Che- 
winks and Brown Thrashers singing, as also were Mocking- 
birds, Meadowlarks, Carolina Wrens, Tufted Titmice and 
Cardinals. The grass was beginning to look very green and 
long catkins were hanging from the alder bushes, or bushes 
that looked all the world like our alder, and here and there 
green leaves were opening. The past winter was a cold one 
in the South, as it was all over the country, and up to now, 
save for the green Live Oaks and Magnolia trees, the gen- 
eral aspect of this country was winter. But today it was 
spring, with frogs calling and butterflies flitting here and 
there, and in the gardens several handsome Japonicas, loaded 
with bright red blossoms. But the orange orchards about 
Ocean Springs had mostly been killed by the frost, and the 
pecan crop, for the past two years, has been blown off the 
trees before the nuts ripened, by severe storms from the Gulf. 

On February 13th I rowed over to Deer Island and watched 
for some time several flocks of Black Skimmers. What curi- 
ous birds they are, and their cries, as the flock circles about, 
remind one of the barking of dogs. While on Deer Island 
I saw two Laughing Gulls and a few Caspian or Royal Terns. 
On entering the pine grove on the island I made another dis- 
covery. It was the first February mosquitoes that I ever saw 
and they were certainly abundant and very attentive. 
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Leaving Biloxi on February 20th I went back to New Orleans 
and thence to Mandeville, St. Tammany Parish, Louisiana. 
The village of Mandeville is situated upon the north shore 
of Lake Ponchartrain, almost directly across the lake from 
New Orleans—twenty-one miles across the lake as the crow 
flies, but about sixty miles around by railroad, and as there 
were no boats crossing the lake at this season it was neces- 
sary to take the New Orleans & Great Northern for the sixty 
miles—a ride of some three hours through pine woods and 
marsh-land, where the new green leaves were opening and 
things looked very spring-like indeed. The following four 
days were spent in the country about Mandeville. Biloxi, 
Mississippi, was a thriving little town, but Mandeville, Lou- 
isiana, was decidedly rural. The most noticeable thing about 
the place to the northern visitor was the great numbers’ of 
live stock that roamed about at will. Cows and horses every- 
where, on the streets and sidewalks, and back in the woods 
it was cows and goats and little razor-back hogs. There are 
no fence laws and these animals go and come wherever and 
whenever they please. 

While the residents of southern Louisiana seem one and 
all to have a great affection for the Mockingbird, this species 
seems to be about the only one for which there is any esthetic 
feeling. Other birds appeal to them entirely according to the 
quality of the bird’s flesh and this makes the work of the De- 
partment of Conservation very difficult in enforcing its laws 
for the protection of the insectivorous birds. These people 
have shot Robins and Wood Thrushes and Vireos and King- 
birds all their lives and it is difficult to explain to them why 
they should stop it now, and still harder to keep them from 
killing these birds. Mr. A. E. Manint, the Department of 
Conservation’s agent in St. Tammany Parish, has done re- 
markably good work in protecting the birds in his territory 
and at the same time has kept the good will of the people. He 
has been diplomatic, and from what I saw it appears that 
most of the people like him and respect his authority. 
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People with whom I talked knew the birds by local names 
—to me entirely new names—and in many cases it was diffi- 
cult to tell what species they were talking about as their ef- 
forts to describe the bird’s appearance were often very mis- 
leading. For instance they told me that I should be there a 
little later when the “ Pops” came. Their handsomest bird, 
they said, was the “ Red Pop,” while the “ Blue Pop,” and the 
“Green Pop” were also beauties. I later found that their 
“Red Pop” is the male Painted Bunting or Nonpareil, while 
their “Green Pop” is the female of this species. And the 
“ Blue Pop” is the male Indigo Bunting. 

Then they told me about the “ Big Caille ’—( pronounced 
Big Ki)—the game bird par excellence—a bird that feeds 
upon the magnolia seeds; a bird whose flesh some of the most 
famous French chefs had pronounced the finest eating in the 
world. And then there was the “Little Caille” and the 
“ Black Caille,” both shot along with the “ Big Caille,” but 
the flesh of the “ Big Caille” surpassed them all. From the 
descriptions given me I decided that this “ Big Caille”’ must 
surely be one of our Thrushes, and I later found this to be 
correct. The “ Big Caille”—the most famed of all the game 
birds—is none other than the Wood Thrush. I have always 
heard the Wood Thrush praised, but never before from this 
standpoint. I have heard the Wood Thrush proclaimed the 
finest songster in North America. No doubt with us this 
species ranks foremost in esthetic value. To many of us 
northern folks it is indeed the bird of birds. It is perhaps 
the very last bird we would care to slaughter. But down in 
the country around Mandeville they love the “ Big Caille ”"— 
when he is browned just right and served upon the table. 
And there is perhaps more hard feeling against the Depart- 
ment of Conservation for prohibiting the killing of the Wood 
Thrush than there is about the protection of any other bird. 
But we must remember. that these southern folks never hear 
the Wood Thrush sing. They only know him as a silent bird 
of the woods that arrives in flocks sometime in September, 
at which time he is feeding mostly upon’a vegetable diet. It 
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is said that when he once tastes the magnolia berry he flies 
up into the trees and stays right there feeding upon the bright 
red fruit until he becomes so fat that when shot his breast 
will burst open when he hits the ground. At this time the 
flesh is said to be almost as red as the magnolia seeds and 
to have a decided magnolia flavor. Later they feed upon the 
fruit of the sweet bay and gum trees, at which time they are 
not considered as good eating. All the Olive-backed Thrushes 
were shot under the name of “ Little Caille” and the Cat- 
bird under the name of “ Black Caille.” These birds also 
feed upon the magnolia fruit. 

I spent all day of February 22nd in the woods with Mr. Ma- 
nint, who took me to the most likely spots for birds in the lo- 
cality. He took me to a swamp where he says there is a small 
flock of Wild Turkeys, but although we tramped about a 
good deal we saw no trace of them. I made the acquaintance 
of the Red-bellied Woodpecker. This bird was very common 
about Mandeville. We came upon a large flock of Pipits. 
Two of these collected proved to be Sprague’s Pipit. Robins 
and Bluebirds were common everywhere. Cardinals, Caro- 
lina Wrens, Tufted Titmice, Mockingbirds, Brown Thrash- 
ers, Chickadees, Redwings, Meadowlarks and Grackles were 
singing. Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, Flickers, Downy and 
Red-headed Woodpeckers were abundant. Numbers of Che- 
winks and Phoebes and Hermit Thrushes were seen. They 
call the Hermit Thrush the “ Chalk” from the cluck which 
this bird makes. Blue Jays, Loggerhead Shrikes and Kill- 
deers were common. A Great Horned Owl was heard call- 
ing and one Sparrow Hawk was seen. In the pine woods 
Pine Warblers were singing and a few Ruby-crowned King- 
lets were seen. All the Crows seen were, I think, the Amer- 
ican Crow. A few White-throated Sparrows and Gold- 
finches and one Swamp Sparrow were noted. Bob-whites 
were said to be about, and I saw several Black Vultures, King- 
fishers and Myrtle Warblers, which I believe completes my 
Mandeville list. 

I will never forget my last day at Mandeville. To me it 
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was like a May day. The leaves were fast coming out on 
the shrubbery. Red Maples were in full blossom. Frogs 
and Toads were singing. Violets were blooming everywhere 
in the woods and in all the gardens Narcissus and Daffodils, 
May .haw and Dogwood trees were white with flowers, and 
many other shrubs that were entirely new to me. Birds were 
singing everywhere—Mockingbirds, Brown Thrashers, Car- 
dinals, Tufted Tits and Carolina Wrens. And the bright 
varnished leaves of the big Magnolia trees and the grey- 
green of the Live Oaks, and everywhere the grey moss hang- 
ing. Peach and Pear trees were in full bloom and the mos- 
quitoes were also there by the hundreds and only too anx- 
ious to annoy one. I should have liked to have spent a few 
days more at Mandeville, but I received word that I must be 
back in Chicago by February 27th, and it was not without a 
feeling of regret that I left the sunlit southern woods and 
turned my face northward, but still the thought cheered me 
that I would reach Chicago ahead of the birds and would 
have the novelty of watching the spring arrive twice this 
year. 


A VULTURE CENSUS AND SOME NOTES. 
BY JOHN WILLIAMS, ST. MARKS, FLA, 


“One might almost be willing to be a Buzzard to fly like that!” * 


Familiarity may breed contempt in some instances, but I 
have ever found that an intimate acquaintance with Nature 
in any aspect, at any season, in any clime, invariably leads to 
fresh wonderment and renewed kinship and esteem. Vul- 
tures are not commonly objects for adoration, I verily be- 
lieve, and yet they have many attributes to be admired. 

Majestic Ease would seem to be an appropriate expres- 
sion for the wide-encircling, smooth and graceful evolutions of 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis as he serenely defies the temp- 
est on unbending wings, calmly floating far on high or again 


* Bradford Torrey, in “A Florida Sketch Book.” 
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descending in more or less rapid turns towards the earth. 
Tireless he seems, and unless it be for a more speedy ascent 
it is seldom that the beat of his wings is to be observed. 
There is much to admire in this master of aviation from 
whom we may learn the conquest of the air. Every curve 
and bend of sail so adjusted to gain the vantage of the 
lightest breeze or float on calmest air; an engine powerful to 
conquer the hurricane, balanced to finest poise and rudder of 
perfect control. 

Not so much can be said for the grace of the other mem- 
ber of this family found in our southern states. While even 
more. robust in appearance, Catharista urubu fails in engine 
power or cut of sail and is forced to greater effort in many 
evolutions. At times they may be seen high in air sailing 
on even keel with never a wing beat, but with stiffening 
breeze, in circling flight the balance wheel seems out of true 
and a few quick strokes are needed to make the turn and a 
similar effort, alternating with a glide, is their mode in 
straight away flight. 

In contour, while flying, the two species present marked 
contrast. The Turkey Vulture is the larger appearing bird 
with wings and tail longer. In this species the forward con- 
tour of the wings presents a recurved aspect under usual 
conditions of fight, tending backward towards the tip where 
the longer primaries are usually widespread like open fingers. 
The other species has wings of wider tapering form from 
body to tip, which is gracefully and abruptly slender; the 
whole wing with a slightly forward curve under usual con- 
ditions. The head and tail show from below at a distance in 
about equal prominence. The Black Vulture carries a prom- 
inent grayish or light-colored area at the extremity of the 
wings, showing plainly from above or below when the bird 
is in flight. With the Turkey Vulture a similar effect is 
shown along the outer, under border of the secondaries when 
the bird is flying. 

Turkey Vultures in general are more solitary in their hunt- 
ing expeditions, although they may congregate in large num- 
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bers when food is abundant, but with the other species it is 
the rule that several are to be seen in company as they patrol 
the air; my observations indicate that the two species fra- 
ternize but slightly at a repast. One will predominate while 
the other may be in evidence, but frequently only seen await- 
ing an opportunity to participate later. 

In coming down to alight, the Black Vulture usually circles 
but little; he may come on half-closed wings with mighty 
rush or drop gently down, down, down in an almost vertical 
line, with wings well open or in graceful spirals, approach 
the meal, but however it may be the legs will usually be seen 
to drop some time before the bird alights; on the other hand 
the Turkey Vulture seems more determined on investigation 
or may be more alert to danger and rarely drops direct to 
perch or food but circles and quarters before coming to rest 
and no sight of dropping feet or legs until the final stop. 
Again a difference may be seen in times of heavy winds; the 
larger bird being able to adjust itself to gusts and squalls 
by dip of planes, while the shorter, broader wings of the 
Black Vulture demand the wing beats at such times. 

These birds fill an important position in our southern land, 
particularly where we have the open range. They are in 
no degree harmful, and yet it is not unusual for some wise- 
headed legislator to conceive the idea of their spreading dis- 
ease — Hog Cholera, Glanders, Anthrax, etc., and will too 
often succeed in making some unfortunate statute removing 
protection from these valuable birds. 


COURTSHIP AND NESTING. 


BLACK VULTURE—I have several times noticed what I took 
to be a love flight or courtship in which two birds make 
rapid, prolonged flight in wide-spread circles, lasting eight 
or ten minutes, at times shorter and again repeated soon. On 
February 10-21-24 and March 10 of different years I have 
recorded such occurrences and never have seen it with Tur- 
key Vultures. 

March 24 two eggs were seen on the ground in the hollow 
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burnt-out base of a large, standing living pine. These eggs 
were removed and on April 20 two eggs were found in a sim- 
ilar site about two hundred yards from the former location. 

TURKEY VULTURE—On April 17 a single young bird was 
seen, about two weeks old. 

April 29 of another year two eggs were found; incubation 
almost completed. 

Coming now to the actual enumeration: I have for the 
past three years, each day recorded the greatest number of 
each species of these Vultures, seen at one time. I cannot 
claim any exact result for such uncertain work. It was done 
as occasion presented while about my usual duties or when 
opportunity offered. It perhaps gives a fair idea of the com- 
parative abundance of the two species and possibly some no- 
tion of their numbers here. Following the tables will be 
noted some causes for certain divergences in corresponding 
months of the period: 

October and November are months when we usually have 
fish in greatest abundance and many are salted, while the 
offal attracts the Vultures. February and March and some- 
times April are months when, following a severe winter, the 
mortality of stock on the open range is considerably increased 
and Vultures are more in evidence. 

During 1916 this stock loss was greatest in February, 
while in 1917 and 1918 such loss was about a month later, 
as shown by the increased numbers of Black Vultures re- 
corded. The Turkey Vultures do not seem to congregate in 
the spring to the degree they do in the fall. Excess in num- 
bers of Black Vultures in August, 1917, was due to several 
bountiful feasts of alligators, goats and hogs. The greatest 
number recorded for a single month was in November, 1915, 
when 771 Black Vultures and 766 Turkey Vultures were 
noted. 

The largest number seen during one day was on Novem- 
ber 7, 1915; 142 Black Vultures and 163 Turkey Vultures 
were then counted. 

During the three years there were 75 days when no Black 
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Vultures were seen, and for same period but 21 blank days 
for the Turkey Vultures, while the daily maximum number 
of each month was 20 or more for 25 months of the 36 
months under consideration for the Black Vultures, and only 
six months for the Turkey Vultures, thus indicating, as the 
daily records show, a much greater variability in the occur- 
rence of C. urubu. 

It is to be noted that while the yearly totals of Turkey Vul- 
tures are considerably below those of the Black Vultures the 
greatest number seen for any single day, covered by the 
. whole record, was the 163 Turkey Vultures on November 7, 
1915. This fact taken alone might lead to the conclusion 
that this species must be more numerous in our vicinity than 
is the Black Vulture, but as the daily records show a great 
excess of both species from October 14 to November 21, 1915, 
due to an unusual amount of available food, it seems reason- 
able to believe that birds of both kinds were attracted from 
afar. 

The following table indicates the aggregate of daily min- 


imums—0, 1, 2—for the three years, August, 1915, to July, 
1918, inclusive. In no month for the entire period did the 
daily minimum exceed 2: 


Black Vulture Turkey Vulture 
0 1 

19 
September . 
October . 
November . 
December . 
January . 


These totals indicating that in the case of the Black Vul- 
ture on 75 days of the three years none was seen; on 80 days 
but one was seen daily, and on one day but two were noted, 
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while in the case of the Turkey Vulture there were but 21 
blank days; one only on 148 days, and on six days but two 
were seen daily. 

Table indicating the total of monthly enumerations for the 
three years arranged in- numerical sequence: 


Black Vulture Turkey Vulture 

57 162 255 45 73 104 

61 165 259 55 73 108 

103 176 260 60 77 110 
104 187 273 60 77 115 
114 189 304 62 84 119 
122 202 316 62 86 151 
123 203 325 63 86 158 
132 214 375 66 86 189 
132 215 378 66 95 206 
136 215 408 66 100 427 
156 226 530 71 101 497 
156 249 771 71 103 766 


Which gives the following summary: 
Black Vulture Turkey Vulture 


Under 100 birds seen during....... 2 months 21 months 
5 months 0 months 
1 month 2 months 
1 month 1 month 


So that we find 61 per cent of the months show less than 
100 Turkey Vultures seen monthly, and only 5% per cent of 
the months show 100 Black Vultures seen monthly. 

During the period of three years there are but eight days 
when no Vultures were seen, and as with but one exception 
such occurrences were on extremely hot or very stormy 
weather it may have been due to lack of observation rather 
than absence of the birds. 

_ From September 23, 1917, to October 5, 1917,* inclusive, 
was spent at our lighthouse, eight miles down the river and 
located on a barren spit of the mainland. 

During that time the total of Turkey Vultures seen was 


*In the table of general enumeration, in order that each month 
should show complete, an average for the days of actual count at 
St. Marks during September and October, 1917, was made and 
added for the days during my absence at the lighthouse. 
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34; daily average, 2.62; daily maximum, 6.; daily minimum 
(2 da.), 0. 

While not a single Black Vulture was seen during the 
period and during these thirteen days most of my time was 
spent out of doors with more than the usual opportunity for 
observation, hence the supposition seems fair that the Black 
Vulture shuns immediate proximity to our gulf waters. In 
further corroboration I find that my records for nine excur- 
sions to the lighthouse and to other points along shore show 
but one instance when the Black Vultures were observed, 
while Turkey Vultures were noted on six of these trips. I 
am aware that this does not agree with the experience of 
others and there may be some local cause. 

The accompanying records show the daily occurrences for 
various months illustrative of 

(a) Greatest numbers seen; 

(b) Greatest variance of the two species; 

(c) Fewest numbers seen; which was also the month 
showing the least variance of the two species: 


Nov. 1915 June, 1917 Aug. 1916 
Day of Mo. Bk. V. Tky. V. Bk. V. Tky. V. Bk. V. Tky. V. 
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: 10 20 19 
: 11 12 10 
12 12 20 
&§ 13 10 20 
; 14 10 20 
15 60 50 
16 40 50 
17 30 40 
18 15 25 
19 40 70 
20 15 30 
21 40 20 
i 22 6 4 
23 3 5 
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3 
2 
22 
3 
3 
12 
10 


Totals 771 766 249 
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From the foregoing notes the following conclusions are 
suggested relative to the two species of Vulture in this 
vicinity. 

Catharista urubu occurs in greater numbers. 

It is found more frequently associated and is more varia- 
ble in occurrence. 

It flies more direct to a feeding place and usually drops 
the feet and legs sometime before alighting. 

It is the less numerous species close to the gulf shore. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis not as numerous in the 
springtime as. in the fall and winter. 

The two species do not usually associate intimately while 
feeding. 

Both species may be attracted from long distances when 
food continues to be abundant; 142 Black Vultures and 163 
Turkey Vultures were counted on one and the same day. 

During a term of three years there were 75 days when no 
Black Vultures were seen and but 21 days when no Turkey 
Vultures were observed, and for the same period during 25 
months the daily maximum reached or exceeded twenty in 
the case of C. urubu, and for but six months with C. a. sep- 
tentrionalis. 

Extremes of variation in the enumeration show 375 Black 
Vultures and 86 Turkey Vultures counted during March, 
1917, and in August, 1916, the numbers were 61 Black Vul- 
tures and 62 Turkey Vultures. 
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27 2 2 
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SOME BIRDS ALONG THE TRAILS OF GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK. 


BY P. E. KRETZMANN. 


Every one of our national parks is, by virtue of its name, also 
a refuge for the wild life of our country. And therefore, our 
parks are becoming places, not only for recreation and pleas- 
ure, where the stagnant air of smoky cities is replaced by the 
ozonized odor of pines and illimitable mountain reaches, but 
also for the most delightful study, under conditions which 
are natural and therefore approaching the ideal. The geol- 
ogist roams over the peaks and the botanist searches the hills 
and valleys alike. But the one that makes use of all these 
delights and finds friends wherever he goes, is the zodlogist, 
and especially the bird lover. 

The interest of bird study in Glacier Park is greatly en- 
hanced by the great diversity of physiographic and climatic 
conditions. The difference in elevation is remarkable, that 
of Belton, in the southwest corner, being scarcely more than 
3000 feet, while that of Mt. Cleveland, in the north-central 
section, is more than 10,000 feet. There are beautiful wooded 
lakes at low altitudes, as Lake McDonald and Lake St. 
Marys, but some of them are set high up amidst the peaks 
of the divide, as Iceberg Lake and Upper Two Medicine 
Lake. In the McDonald country and on the slopes of the 
eastern mountains there are dense forests. But then again 
the naturalist finds extensive mountain meadows, gay with 
thousands of brightly-colored flowers, with a luscious carpet 
of thick grass. At times, creeks and brooks and streams 
follow in uninterrupted succession, and then again, the path 
leads for miles along dry mountain sides, with never a trace 
of water. A large section of the Park lies in the Alpine life 
zone, where snow storms may be expected any day in the 
year. This is especially evident when one stands on Mt. 
Jackson, on the heights of Swift Current Pass or even on the 
Granite Park Plateau, and sees the endless succession of 
peaks as far as the eye will reach. The Hudsonian zone is 
marked plainly on the northern and northwestern side of the 
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mountains, the naked granite rocks standing out in bold re- 
lief above the scanty coniferous vegetation. The Canadian 
zone occupies almost the entire wooded section of the Park 
or as much area as all the other zones together. It is not so 
broad on the eastern slope as on the western side except in 
the Cut Bank region and along St. Marys Lake. The Trans- 
ition zone is found at the mouth of almost all the canyons 
and in the broader valleys. And the Upper Sonoran zone. 
is represented by some patches of prairie near Glacier Park 
station and in the Swift Current region, although the mead- 
ows at the foot of St. Marys Lake also show the character- 
istics of this zone. 

It is evident, from this description, that the bird life of 
Glacier Park is most interesting and diversified. In a few 
hours, the hiker may leave the haunts of the Black-headed 
Grosbeak and of the Western Chipping Sparrow far behind 
him and find himself in a violent snowstorm, with Gray-capped 
Rosy Finches enjoying the weather in exuberant exultation. 
Or he may leave the Pine Siskins of the heights, watch the 
antics of the Water Ouzel below some waterfall, admire the 
rich plumage of the Long-tailed Chat in some wooded valley 
or the proud sailing of the Whistling Swan on some hidden 
lake, and that same evening see the Western Goldfinch flit 
along the shrubs of the Flathead River. Only he must re- 
member one thing, namely, that the birds of the Park are still 
shy, especially in the presence of many people. The more one 
observes the quiet which the solemn hush of God’s great out- 
of-doors seems to demand, the more opportunity he will have 
of becoming acquainted with the feathered friends of the 
mountains and canyons. 

The, following is a list of birds noted along the trails 
of Glacier Park in the course of two walking trips, the latter 
half of July, 1915, and the first half of August, 1917: 

132. Anas platyrhynchos—Mallard. St. Marys Lake. August 9 
and 10, 1917. 


141. Querquedula cyanoptera—Cinnamon Teal. Foot of St. 
Marys Lake. August 10, 1917. 
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147. Marila valisineria—Canvasback. Swiftcurrent Lakes. Au- 
gust 13, 1917. 

153. Charitonnetta albeola—Buffiehead. Lake in Cutbank Val- 
ley. July 19, 1915. 

180. Olor columbianus—Whistling Swan. Two Medicine Lake. 
August 7, 1917. 

194. Ardea herodias herodias—Great Blue Heron. Foot of St. 
Marys Lake. August 10, 1917. 

242. Pisobia minutilla—Least Sandpiper. Near Lower Two Med- 
icine Lake. July 9, 1915. 

279b. Dendragapus obscurus richardsoni—Richardson’s Grouse. 
Dry Fork Valley, foot of Rising Wolf Mountain. August 8, 1917. 

304. Lagopus leucurus leucurus—White-tailed Ptarmigan. Below 
Cutbank Pass. August 8, 1917. 

337b. Buteo borealis calurus—Western Redtail. Above Sun 
Camp. August 10, 1917. 

352a. Haliwetus leucocephalus alascanus—Northern Bald Eagle. 
Above Grinnell Glacier. August 13, 1917. 

360a. Falco sparverius phalena—Desert Sparrow Hawk. Below 
Squaw Mountain. July 19, 1915; in Granite Park, August 14, 1917. 

393e. Dryobates villosus monticola—Rocky Mountain Hairy 
Woodpecker. Side of Mount Henry. July 19, 1915. 

402a. Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis—Red-naped Sapsucker. North 
of St. Marys Lake. August 10, 1917. 

457. Sayornis sayus—Say’s Phebe. Below Squaw Mountain. 
July 19, 1915. 

467. Empidonaxr minimus—Least Flycatcher. Lower Dry Fork 
Creek. August 8, 1917. 

475. Pica pica hudsonia—Magpie. Prairie east of White Calf 
Mountain. August 9, 1917. 

478c. Cyanocitta  stelleri annectens—Black-headed Jay. St. 
Marys Lake. August 10, 1917. 

484a. Perisoreus canadensis capitalis—Rocky Mountain Jay. 
Throughout higher parts of Park. 

491. Nucifraga columbiana—Clarke’s Nutcracker. Granite Park. 
August 14, 1917. 

518. Carpodacus cassini—Cassin’s Purple Finch. Granite Park. 
August 14, 1917. 

524. Leucosticte tephrocotis tephrocotis—Gray-crowned Rosy 
Finch. On Mt. Henry, in snowstorm. August 7, 1917. 

529a. Astragalinus tristis pallidus—Pale Goldfinch. Foot of St. 
Marys Lake. August 10, 1917. Below Squaw Mt. July 19, 1915. 

533. Spinus pinus—Pine Siskin. Granite Park. August 13. 
Belton. August 15, 1917. 
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554. Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys—Whitecrowned Spar- 
row. Valley east of Divide. July, 1915, August, 1917. 
560a. Spizella passerina arizone—Western Chipping Sparrow. 
Below Squaw Mountain. July 19, 1915. 
567f. Junco hiemalis montanus—Montana Junco. St. Marys 
Lake. July 21, 1915, August 9, 1917. 
581b. Melospiza melodia montana—Mountain Song Sparrow. Be- 
low Squaw Mountain. July 19, 1915. 
596.° Zamelodia melanocephala—Black-headed Grosbeak. On Mt. 
Henry Trail. July 19, 1915. 
607. Piranga ludoviciana—Western Tanager. At St. Marys 
Camp. August 9, 1917. 
615. Tachycineta thalassina lepida—Northern Violet-green Swal- 
low. St. Marys Lake. August 10, 1917. 
619. Bombycilla cedrorum—Cedar Waxwing. North of St. Marys 
Lake. August 10, 1917. 
652. Dendroica estiva «@stiva—Yellow Warbler. Foot of St. 
Marys Lake. August 10, 1917. 
683a. Icteria virens longicauda—Long-tailed Chat. Cut Bank 
Valley. July 20, 1915. August 8, 1917. McDonald Valley. Au- 
gust 13, 1917. 
697. Anthus rubescens—Pipit. Granite Park and McDonald Val- 
ley. August 13-15, 1917. 
701. Cinclus mezicanus wnicolor—Dipper. Trick Falls. July, 
1915. Sun Camp and Many Glacier. August, 1917. 
715. Salpinctus obsoletus obsoletus—Rock Wren. Granite Park. 
August 13, 1917. 
756a. Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola—Willow Thrush. Near 
Glacier Park Hotel. August 7, 1917. 
759a. Hylocichla guttata auduboni—Audubon’s Hermit Thrush.. 
~Below Squaw Mountain. August 7, 1917. 
76la. Planesticus migratorius propinquus. Western Robin. All 
the valleys. 
768. Sialia currucoides—Mountain Bluebird. Near Glacier Park: 
Hotel, at St. Marys Lake, and at Belton. August, 1917. 


BIRDS ABOUT OUR LIGHTHOUSE. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, ST. MARKS, FLORIDA. 

From September 22 to October 5, 1917, was spent as sub- 
stitute keeper at the lighthouse on the Gulf coast at the mouth 
of the St. Marks River, directly south of Tallahassee, and an 
attempt at a census of bird life was made during that period. 
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A few days were lost on account of illness, with the result 
shown in the accompanying list. The numbers following in- 
dicate the maximum of birds of the species seen at one time. 

It was too early for any but the first arrivals of aquatic 
migrants and as trees are extremely scarce for a mile back 
from the snore the smaller migratory hosts are shown in but 
slight evidence. As will be seen a few littorals had arygived. 
While the light is located on the mainland it stands on a low- 
lying sand flat, with only a fringe of low bushes and a few 
stunted oaks near at hand to attract Passerine species. 

A few weeks later the list would have been augmented by 
numerous species of Ducks, the Geese and other Sandpipers 
and their associates. 

Pied-billed Grebe, 1——First record for the season. 

Herring Gull, 2.—Seen only one or two days. Just arrived. 

Laughing Gull, 40.—Seen daily. Resident. 

Bonaparte’s Gull, 3.—Only seen twice. Never numerous 

Common Tern, 10.—Seen almost daily. 

Black Tern, 3.—Noted on but one occasion. 

Black Skimmer, 20.—Seen frequently. Usually 3 or 4 together. 

Florida Cormorant, 6.—Resident. Usually numerous. 

Brown Pelican, 50.—Seen frequently. Generally 2 or 3 together. 

Man-o’-war Bird, 3.—Noted on but one day. 

Green-winged Teal, 50.—One flock only. Just arriving. 

Pintail, 20.—First arrival for the season. 

Bittern, 1—Seen but once. 

Ward’s Heron, 6.—Two or three seen daily. Resident. 

Egret, 24.—Noted on but a single day. 

Louisiana Heron, 6.—Noted frequently. Resident. 

Little Blue Heron, 2.—Seen only on two occasions. Resident. 

Florida Clapper Rail, 1—Only seen the once. Resident. 

Dowitcher, 50.—Seen daily with other littorals. 

Least Sandpiper, 200.—Abundant daily. 

Red-backed Sandpiper, 50.—Noted on several days. 

Semi-palmated Sandpiper, 200.—Numerous daily. Usually with 
other species. 

Yellowlegs, 5.—But one bunch seen. 

Willet, 2.—Seen but twice. Resident. Probably about to depart. 

Spotted Sandpiper, 2.—Seen on several days. 

Hudsonian Curlew, 1.—But one seen. 

Black-bellied Plover, 50.—Seen almost daily. 

Semi-palmated Plover, 2.—But two seen. 
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Ruddy Turnstone, 12.—Seen on several days. 
Mourning Dove, 3.—Noted three or four times. 
Turkey Vulture, 6—Seen daily except during hurricane. 
Marsh Hawk, 2.—Noted almost daily. 
Bald Eagle, 2.—Seen several times. Resident. Several pairs nest 
in the neighborhood. 

Sparrow Hawk, 2.—Seen on several days. 

Osprey, 2.—Noted almost daily. 

Belted Kingfisher, 2—A pair seen almost daily. 

Flicker, 1—But one seen. 

Florida Night Hawk, 3.—Seen on three evenings. About time for 
their departure. 

Gray Kingbird, 6—Presumably a family group. Seen one day 
only, September 29. 

Phoebe, 1.—One in lighthouse yard daily after September 30. 

Fish Crow, 3.—Noted only one day. Resident and usually nu- 
merous. 

Bobolink, 1—Seen one day only. 

Florida Redwing, 1—But one seen. Usually numerous. 

Boat-tailed Grackle, 25.—A bunch seen daily. 

Macgillivray’s Seaside Sparrow, 4.—Resident on flats back of the 
light. 

Purple Martin, 1—Seen but once. Migration nearly over. 

Cliff Swallow, 1.—One seen on two or three occasions. 

Barn Swallow, 100.—Numerous almost daily. 

Tree Swallow, 150.—Numerous almost daily. 

Loggerhead Shrike, 1.—But one seen. 

Red-eyed Vireo, 1.—Seen one day only. 

Black and White Warbler, 1—Saw but one. 

Parula Warbler, 1.—Only one seen. 

Yellow Warbler, 1.—One in yard for several days. 

Magnolia Warbler, 1.—One in yard for several days. 

Palm Warbler, 1.—Two or three seen. Just arrived. 

Prairie Warbler, 1—One seen in yard for several days. 

Redstart, 2.—Seen in yard on several occasions. 

Mockingbird, 6.—Seen on but two days. 

Catbird, 6.—Seen on but one occasion. 

Brown Thrasher, 8.—Noted on two days. 

Worthington’s Marsh Wren, 3.—Resident in reeds and saw grass 
back of the lighthouse. 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1—Two singl@ birds seen. Resident. 
Wood Thrush, 1.—But a single bird seen. 


The absence of the Black Vulture is perhaps worthy of 
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note, none having been seen during my stay, while eight miles 
up the river—at St. Marks—we have that species more nu- 
merous than the Turkey Vulture. In a daily census of these 
two species taken at St. Marks and continuing for nearly two 
aud a half years the Black Vultures average decidedly the 
more numerous. The query arises, are the Black Vultures 
averse to frequenting the immediate vicinity of the coast or 
was it merely a coincidence that for two weeks none were 
seen? 

The Man-o’-war birds were driven in during our share of 
a West Indian hurricane on September 29. These birds are 
rarely if ever seen inshore here, unless under such circum- 
stances. 
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TWO UNUSUAL BIRD RECORDS FOR CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


Two rather unusual records for Central Illinois are those of the 
blue grosbeak (Guiraca cerulea cerulea), May 3-10, and of the 
bald eagle (Halietus leucocephalus leucocephalus), May 3-20, 
which I obtained northeast of Rantoul, Illinois. 

I observed the blue grosbeaks first, early in the morning in a 
low plum-bush, where a pair were quietly at rest. For a week 
this pair remained about the place where I first saw them, and 
then left. 

The bald eagles frequented a walnut grove beside an old aban- 
doned orchard until one was shot in the immediate vicinity, the 
other about five miles south. The wing-spread of the birds was 
over five feet. 

The record of the blue grosbeaks was the first in many years 
of continuous observations; that of the bald eagle the first since 
1915. 


Sripney E. EKBLAW. 
Rantoul, Ill. 


THE PASSING OF THE BLUE GROSBEAK 
(Guiraca cerulea cerulea). 

H. T. Jackson’s record in the June issue of the Bulletin, of a 
Blue Grosbeak in this section, recalls to mind the fact that 
twenty-five years ago the Dickcissel (Spiza americana) was very 
common in this part of the country. 

I have not seen one in Maryland, Virginia, or parts of North 
Carolina that I have traveled in, for over twenty years. 

The Blue Grosbeak, some years past, was rather a common 
breeding bird in the tidewater section, but has been getting more 
scarce each year, until the seasons 1917 and 1918 have gone by 
without my seeing a single breeding pair of them. It will be in- 
teresting to note if they follow the lead of the Dickcissel and 
move farther westward. 

It has not been the lack of suitable breeding grounds that has 
kept either of these birds from our territory, for the pine timber 
has about all been cut off, and was followed by the small hard 
wood scrubby growth, so well liked and utilized by these two 
species. 


H. BALIeY. 
Newport News, Va. 
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A TAME BROWN THRASHER. 


In the hope that some bird lover who has lost a tame brown 
thrasher may read this item and so learn something of the later 
life of his pet, I contribute this record of a rather unusual exper- 
iences with birds. 

It was in the latter half of June that the brown thrasher first 
appeared at our home near Rantoul, Illinois. My mother and sis- 
ter were at work on the back porch when the bird alighted on the 
ground. It’s apparent tameness attracted their attention, and 
when it flew to a nearby fence-post my. sister went out to it. 
When she approached, the bird flew to her shoulder, where it 
stayed contentedly for at least three minutes. 

For two days it stayed about the place, not in the least afraid, 
in no wise concerned about household activities carried on about 
it. It allowed the various members of the family to pet it, while 
it perched upon an arm or shoulder; it ate cherries that my 
brother fed it, while he held it in his hand; and it showed not the 
least objection to having its picture taken. The second day it 
disappeared and we saw it no more. 

We have cast about for an explanation of its unusual conduct, 
and can find none better than that it was a tamed bird that had 
strayed from its home. Our farm is a haven of refuge for 
all birds, so that many nest about the house, and it may be that 
this bird was one of the several pairs that nested near, and that 
had become so fearless and unafraid that it seemed tame. But 
if this were so the bird would hardly have appeared and left so 
suddenly. The more plausible and reasonable explanation would 
seem to be that it was a tamed bird that had wandered away 
from its home, and I am waiting to hear from some one who has 
lost his pet. 


Sipney E. EKBLAW. 
Rantoul, Ill. 


TREE SPARROW AT NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


I wish to place on record the first occurrence of the Tree Spar- 
row (Spizella m. monticola) here. Diligent and consistent search 
throughout the past four winters, by myself and others, has failed 
to record the presence of this species. To the abnormal and pro- 
longed cold of the past winter is no doubt due its presence south 
of its usual habitat. For a month following Christmas, 1917, with 
the exception of a few hours, the weather remained considerably 
below freezing, going as low as 13 degrees below zero, with deep 
snow constantly on the ground. 
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The first record was on January 13, 1918, when at least one in- 
dividual of this species was seen, with juncos, in a stubble field. 
Having no gun I could not secure the specimen, but a week later, 
January 19, I visited the locality again. This time I found five 
or six tree sparrows in a large weed field accompanying a flock of 
twenty-five cardinals. All were busily gleaning weed seed, and I 
secured two specimens. A small flock of song sparrows were 
nearby, also, gathering weed seed. 

The following day I flushed an individual from under an old 
bridge and observed it at ten feet until it flew away. Later on in 
the day, near the end of a long tramp, I came upon three more 
feeding among the weeds at the edge of a country lane. A foot of 
snow was on the ground and the thermometer registered 12 de- 
grees above zero. Two of the birds flew up and allowed me to 
approach within ten feet, making the use of my gun unnecessary. 
_ My next trip afield was on February 3, when toward the end 
of a day’s tramp, and in a locality several miles from the ones 
above mentioned, I located a group of six tree sparrows. They 
were in a small hillside thicket flanked by woods to one side and 
cultivated fields on the other. After observing them for a time 
I secured a female for my cabinet. The weather in the meantime 
had moderated, there being but little ice formed during the week 
pervious. My field work having been curtailed during the balance 
of the month, I am unable to say how long they remained. 

Under date of January 25, 1918, Mr. Ben J. Blincoe of Bards- 
town, Nelson Co., Kentucky, wrote me that he had seen a few there 
during the month. He stated that his only previous record was on 
March 5, 1912, when he secured a specimen, which he mounted. 

A. F. GANIER, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


LOCAL BIRD NOTES AT AMES, STORY COUNTY, IOWA. 


The notes following are culled from the fragmentary records of 
my hobby, kept while attending Iowa State College for two years. 
At all times, I used an eight-power stero-binocular in making ob- 
servations. 

The locality about Ames is a very favorable one for bird study, 
the forested valleys of the Skunk river, Squaw creek, and their 
tributaries, attracting all kinds of woodland birds, while the ad- 
jacent farm lands are the favored habitat of the prairie loving 
species. Water birds are scarce as there is only one small pond 
and no large lakes or marshes in the vicinity. 

I have given the records of the rarer specimens only. 
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Species Listen. 


Black-crowned Night Heron (Nycticorar nycticorax naevius). 

On March 26, 1916, I saw one individual in “College Park,” the 
wooded tract northwest of the campus and south of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad. I first saw the bird flying, and later 
perched in a tall oak tree. Its black crown and back were very 
conspicuous against its lighter colored body. In some willow and 
honey locust trees bordering a little creek in these woods, was a 
colony of several bulky deserted nests about twenty to thirty feet 
from the ground, which I presumed belonged to this species. I was 
unable to return to this place until after the trees had leaved out 
and it was then impossible to see these herons in their tops. 
King Rail (Rallus elegans). 

Two observed at a small pond northeast of Ames, about two miles, 
May 20, 1917. 

Sora Rail (Porzana carolina). 

Several observed at the same pond, on the same day as above. 
Florida Gallinule (Gallinule galeata). 

One observed at the pond, May 20, 1917. 

Upland Plover (Bartramia logicauda). 

One observed at the pond, May 20, 1917. 
Barred Owl (Strix varia varia). 

About six o’clock in the afternoon of May 2, 1917, I observed one 
of these owls in “College Park.” I watched it for several minutes 
through the glasses, and it then flushed as I approached, alighting 
again a short distance away. After watching it a little longer I 
again flushed it to gain a better view of its size, when it flew out 
of sight. 

Arkansas Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis). 

I saw a single individual of this species in “ College Park” on 
May 12, 1916. I am sure of its identity as I am familiar with both 
this species and the crested flycatcher, with which it might be 
confused, at my home in Sac County. 

Red Crossbill (Lozvia curviostra minor). 

When a flock of eight twittering birds alighted near me in the 
pine forestry plantations of the college, one day in December, 
1916 (I failed to record exact date), it required but a glance at 
their curved bills and the red plumage of three of them, to con- 
vince me that they were crossbills. About a week later I again 
saw them among the pine trees on the campus. 

Nelson’s Sparrow (Passerherbulus nelsoni nelsoni). 

On May 20, 1917, as I was walking close to the water’s edge of 
a small prairie pond about two miles northeast of Ames, I flushed 
a small sparrow heavily streaked with various shades of buff. It 
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flew only a few feet and I watched it through the glass for sev- 
eral minutes. A little further along the shore I flushed another 
similarly marked sparrow but with the markings somewhat paler. 
Reference to the sparrow illustrations in Bird Lore was required 
to make sure that they were male and female Nelson sparrows. 
Harris Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula). 

I saw only one individual of this species, on May 19, 1917, at 
the Country Club south of Ames. 

Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza melodia mavillaris). 

I observed one April 23, 1916. 

Clay-colored Sparrow (Spizella pallida). 

I observed one April 23, 1916. 

Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis). 

The cardinal is a resident species at Ames. I have the following 
records. One observed May 11, 1916. Four seen in “ North Woods” 
in December, 1916. On May 20, 1917, I found a nest about six feet 
from the ground in a pine tree at the edge of the forestry planta- 
tions where these joined the oak woods. The female flew off with 
a sharp chip as I approached. I did not wish to cause her to de- 
sert the nest, so merely ascertained that it contained eggs and left 
immediately. 

Blue-headed Vireo (Lanivireo solitarius solitarius). 

I saw one in “ College Park,” May 20, 1917. 
Orange-crowned Warbler (Vermivora celata celata). 

One individual observed on the college campus, May 17, 1916. 
Cape May Warbler (Dendroica tigrina). 

One observed on the campus May 17, 1916. 

Blackburnian Warbler (Dendroica fusca). 

One individual observed on the campus May 16, 1916. 
Carolina Wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus). 

On May 13, 1917, while following close to the stream’s edge of 
a small creek in “ West Woods,” I flushed a small brownish-buff 
colored bird from the water’s edge. It promptly alighted and IE 
followed, watching it explore the water’s edge for some time be- 
fore I decided, from its size, actions and color, that it was a Car- 
olina Wren. I am familiar with short-billed and long-billed marsh 
wrens in my home county, and there was no confusing it with 
either of these species. On May 19, 1917, I saw another Carolina 
wren. This one was exploring the water’s edge of the Skunk river 
about three miles south of Ames. On May 20, 1917, I saw three 
Carolina wrens about the water’s edge of the small prairie pond 
two miles northeast of Ames. The peculiar thing about their pres- 
ence here is, that except for two willow hedges some distance 
away, there is no timber closer than a mile. 
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Tufted Titmouse (Baeolphus bicolor). 

On May 7, 1916, I approached very close to two of these birds in 
a tree close to Squaw creek in the “ North Woods.” I observed 
them for some time and noted that they were not nearly as active 


as chickadees; also that their tan colored flanks were very notice- 
able. 


J. A. SPURRELL. 
Wall Lake, Iowa. 


Newport News, Va., July 7, 1918. 
Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Mr. Shankland’s article of the double Hummingbird’s nest, in 
the June issue, recalls similar cases that have come under my 
notice, while spending the summers on my farm near here. 

For six years a pair of Kingbirds (Tyrannus tyrannus) occupied 
the same limb on a dogwood tree on my front lawn, and for three 
years in succession built upon the remains of the nest from the 
previous year. This season they did not return, and I suppose 
that they must have died of old age or met some tragic fate. 

Wood Pewees (Myiochanes virens), I have seen two double nests 
of; while Barn Swallows (Hyrundo erythrogastra), Brown-headed 
Nuthatch (Sitta pussilla), Tufted Titmouse (Beolophus bicolor), 
Bluebirds (Sialia sialis sialis), House Wrens (Troglodytes aédon 
aédon), Carolina (Thryothorus ludovicianus) and Bewicks (Thryo- 


manes bewicki) Wrens, and many others all use the same location, 
and build over or add to their old nests. 


Harotp H. BALIey. 
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GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL 


Four Months Trial Subseription 
for only 2Se 


Te Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.00 a year, Single copy 10c . 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Managing Editor 


The Agassiz Association 
ArcAdiA: Sound Beach, Conn. 


E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 
POWERS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We have designed a beautiful little piece of inexpensive 
jewelry, consisting of an 


Emblem for Members of the Wilson Club 


This little Wilson’s Warbler can be mounted on a stick-pin, 
bar-pin, fob, lapel button, or hat-pin. These may be had of the 
* designer or Business Manager, Wilson Bulletin. We specialize in 
the manufacture of ~lass pins, medals, - rings and fraternity 
pins. 


E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 
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Blue-Bird 


Published in co-operation with the Cleveland Bird Lov- 
ers’ Association, and devoted to 


BIRD STUDY and CONSERVATION 
$1.00 a Year, 10c a Copy 
AGENTS WANTED 


Address Editor Blue-Bird, 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tbe Collectors’ Journal 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to collectors of postage 
stamps, The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no collector 
ean afford to be without. 


Subscription Price, 50c per year. 
Sample Copy, 5c. 


H. L. LINDQUIST, Eprror anp PUBLISHER. 
700 East 40th St., Chicago, [1!. 


We operate our own printing plant and are in position to do 
high grade commercial and publication work at moderate prices. 
Write us about your next job. 


OFFERS SOLICITED 
Fe For a Copy of 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s North 


American Birds 
WITH COLORED PLATES 


3 Volumes. Boston. 1875 
JOHN WILLIAMS, St. Marks, Fla. 
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